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A CRITICISM OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD AS APPLIED BY 

SOCIOLOGISTS. 

TN the October-December number of The Forum, in an article 
-*- entitled 'Sociological Questions,' Professor Giddings feels the 
need of first explaining "the sense in which the word 'sociological' " 
is used. The explanation crystallizes in two definitions, viz. : ' ' So- 
ciology is, in short, a study of those fundamental social facts which 
all other branches of social science take for granted." "Sociology 
is an attempt to get away from a priori theorizing, and to arrive at 
knowledge, even though the knowledge be of a modest sort, falling 
short of philosophy." 

There are two phrases in these statements that are worth noting 
before passing to a discussion of the larger principle that is in- 
volved. 

In the first place, from the view-point of either science or phi- 
losophy, using those terms in a liberal sense, there is no 'knowledge' 
which is 'of a modest sort.' Knowledge that is knowledge is neither 
modest nor boastful— it is simply the means, it is simply the intel- 
lectual instrument, for the furthering of our ends. It is the servant 
which is at once master and servant; and we fail to see the purport 
of this apologetic tone in defining the scope and method of sociology 
which stands, in the Comtean scheme, for the correlation and cli- 
max of all the sciences. 

Again, and without any intention of being captious in our criti- 
cism, there can be no 1 'arriving at knowledge without a priori the- 
orizing, ' for there can be no arriving except there be a starting, and 
'a priori theorizing,' however distasteful the phrase may be, if it 
means anything, simply locates the initiative, it means in psycho- 
logical terms the intellectual impulse to thinking, which, in order 
to realize itself, does go out and then return to itself by way of the 
fact. If the impulse is a priori, is blind, so likewise is the fact ; they 
are both blind until each has been denned by the other in a dynamic 

1 Italics are ours. 
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situation. The one simply defines the other, and any complete in- 
tellectual act is simply the biological, the organic, method of defin- 
ing them. Pacts are not found ready-made in objective concrete- 
ness, nor are theories and principles spun out of a priori minds. 
Facts and theories are not objective, in the sense of existing in 
external unrelatedness, and do not exist as such. It is always some 
fact or group of facts which defines and shapes a theory, and it is 
always a theory which gives meaning to facts. 

The failure to comprehend this essentially dynamic character 
of method at the outset, by sociologists, has diverted some of the 
leading minds that are interested in establishing the new science, 
as a science, from the formulation of fundamental principles to a 
voluminous discussion of logic under the guise of the scientific term, 
methodology. 

Nor does the problem seem to have received any satisfactory 
solution. Assertions regarding the scientific method of the new 
science seem to have received a stereotyped place in all pretentious 
articles. And these assertions all have that same attitude of hos- 
tility toward the a priori in their reverence for the inductive and 
comparative and statistical methods. 

Turning now to the general methodological attitude of the article 
which is the occasion of this writing, we find that the a priori method 
has become an ism, and amounts simply to ' an off-hand guess. ' It 
is identified with 'dogmatism.' The method pleaded for is that 
'scientific method which has yielded positive results in all the induc- 
tive sciences.' 'The comparative methods of the trained historian' 
and 'the quantitative methods of the statisticians' are to character- 
ize the study of contemporaneous society. 

In order to maintain his equilibrium in this position the author 
finds it necessary, at five different points in the course of his argu- 
ment, to assail a priorism in the manner mentioned above. It 
strikes the tyro in sociology as exceedingly strange that the father 
of all science, to whom all science goes back for its initial movement, 
should also be the father of a priorism, and it does not decrease the 
tangle of the situation to learn that the charge of a priorism has 
been laid also at the door of one who thus asserts and reasserts his 
lack of confidence in that method. 

Nor does it clear up the situation much when, regarding ques- 
tions that are raised, the assertion is made that they 'admit of an 
exact statistical answer, 2 but the answer has not been found.' 

The feeling has been expressed in scholastic circles that sociolo- 
gists have not risen to their opportunity, and the writer feels that 
at least one of the causes of this failure can be traced on the one 

'Italics are ours. 
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side to this overt adoption of the so-called scientific method, and on 
the other to the overt abandonment of the a priori method, without 
a careful analysis of the essentially dynamic nature and identity 
of all effective method. A purely mechanical conception, in spite 
of the profusion of organic terms, underlies this much-praised scien- 
tific method in a good deal of what has been offered as contribution 
to chapters of the science. Sociologists have taken up the problems 
of the new science from the view-point of the objective results of 
modern science. Method has been regarded as being just as fixed 
and established as facts. The latter have been conceived to be pro- 
jecting themselves into the field of vision of every man who would 
but open his eyelids. Facts and method have been regarded as if 
the one were existing ready-made in nature waiting simply for ap- 
propriation, while the other has been a product of science which 
could be simply handed over to and applied by the social investi- 
gator. 

The writer does not mean to affirm that all investigators of social 
facts and phenomena have gone at the problems so crudely as this 
arraignment might imply, nor that any one would admit that he 
does hold a mechanical conception of facts and methods ; yet he does 
mean to assert that a large part of what has been said about method- 
ology in sociology has confined itself to a reactionary assertion 
favoring the inductive methods of modern science and of opposition 
to the deductive method, without any adequate analysis of the essen- 
tially organic relation between induction and deduction in mental 
procedure. The writer finds, therefore, that sociologists have placed 
themselves in the anomalous position of affirming the dynamic and 
organic nature of the relations of individuals in society, while, on 
the side of method, they have asserted with equal vehemence the 
essentially inorganic, dualistic nature of mental procedure. This 
contradiction seems, to the writer, to have been a fundamental stric- 
ture upon progress in both the formulation of general principles and 
the detection of salient facts. 

What, then, is the true logic of the sociological procedure ? What 
is the essential nature of sociological method ? What is the basis of 
the affirmation that society is an organism? Why is it coming to 
be regarded among sociological thinkers that the statement that in- 
dividuals are simply functions of each other, is a truism ? Is it noi 
that sociological method, as all effective method, is dynamic and 
organic, that to grasp the essential principles of any and all rela- 
tionship is to see that the elements are all functionally interdepend- 
ent? And is this not just as true of the relation between fact and 
theory as it is between industrial principals and subordinates? 

What, then, we may ask, is the significance of this divorce be- 
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tween fact and theory? Why are we asked to reduce the mind to 
a tabula rasa, free from all theoretical bias and presupposition, in 
order that it may be in perfect condition for this photographic ex- 
posure to facts? 

It is not the purpose of the writer to deny the possibility of a 
theoretical bias which would absolutely exclude the possibility of a 
true perception of patent and demonstrable and even demonstrated 
facts. But, on the other hand, it is equally true that an abstract, 
mechanical conception of facts is quite as effective in its exclusion 
of a perfectly valid, though not universally demonstrable, working 
hypothesis. In other words, theory and fact are related terms. 
Theory is always theory of fact, if it is theory at all, and fact is 
always fact, if at all, by reason of its relation to theory. 

The universe is but a storehouse of raw material, which when 
abstracted for some particular anthropic purpose or end is thereby 
transformed for mind into a fact, a means to an end. The raw 
material is fact by virtue of its psychical connection, and it remains 
fact so long as, and only so long as, it is connected with some psy- 
chical end. Its disconnection marks its return to the great store- 
house from which it was taken. Its character as fact is denned by 
the end for which it was abstracted and which it served. It comes 
to consciousness as fact only when, from the view-point of the end, 
which is always and necessarily a priori, it proves adequate to that 
end ; when it can serve as the means which the end has been groping 
for in the process of its self-realization. It serves to define the end. 

Fact and theory are related in the process of experience as means 
to end. From the view-point of a functional psychology of experi- 
ence it is possible to determine the exact nature of the methodolog- 
ical problem of sociologists. Both fact and theory have a negative 
and a positive phase in the process of knowledge. 

It has been said above that fact is a mental derivative ; that the 
affirmation of fact is possible only from the point of view of its 
relation to an anthropic end as means. This is its positive phase. 
Its negative aspect appears when it is no longer serviceable in this 
capacity, when it is rejected as irrelevant. This takes place either 
when the fact itself has been found to have been fragmentarily con- 
ceived, or when the scope of the theory has altered. 

Similarly, theory exhibits a positive and negative phase. On 
the positive side, theory is valid to the extent that it sharply differ- 
entiates excluded from included facts. On the negative side, it is 
questioned when it is undergoing reconstruction, either by reason 
of its failure to rationalize the facts or by reason of a reconstruction 
of facts which necessitates a like reconstruction of theory. After 
all that has been said by science in affirmation of the relativity of 
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knowledge, it seems strange that there should persist such strenuous- 
ness in the insistence upon the positiveness of scientific method. 
The whole confusion seems to the writer to arise from the failure to 
grasp the essential meaning of the organic concept. It is a failure 
to see that the limiting scientific categories, just as truly as the philo- 
sophical, are functionally related. The most improved self-binder, 
with all the latest patents, will cut and garner weeds just as readily 
as wheat, but the lord of the harvest makes a distinction. The bot- 
anist may trample down the wheat to get the weed, but not so the 
lord of the harvest. Why does the one ignore what the other sees? 
Is not the weed as practically serviceable to the botanist as the 
wheat to the lord ? Is the value in either case any more theoretical 
or any more practical than in the other ? The economist has a ready 
answer. 

"Who has not felt, in reading some of the recent classifications of 
so-called sociological data, that the line has not been very carefully 
drawn between what has been subsumed under fact on the one hand, 
and under theory on the other? The affirmation and classification 
of data under a certain caption are not necessarily a determinative 
of credence in the asseveration. And have we not frequently found 
ourselves greatly pleased to have put into our hands data both care- 
fully collected and arranged, while, on the other hand, there has been 
a revolt of feeling when the author has attempted to commit us to 
a certain interpretation of those facts in another relation? 

Accordingly, it would seem that we have two equally necessary 
functions mutually supplementary; and that human nature is so 
constituted as to make a division of labor both possible and feasible. 
An old statement of the functional point of view is to the point: 
"The eye can not say unto the hand, I have no need of thee," etc. 
' ' Those members of the body which seem to be more feeble are neces- 
sary." Fact and theory, principle and practice, a posteriori and 
a priori, are psychologically but the two poles of a single act. 
Neither pole has any significance apart from the sphere which in- 
volves its antipode. Facts are serviceable only in relation to the- 
ory, and theory finds its meaning, its realization, only in facts. 
Historically, it is true that the oscillation is between the two, with 
the emphasis now upon the one and then upon the other. But the 
significance of this oscillation is not that either is to be neglected, 
but rather that the progress in the development of the one has pro- 
ceeded at a more rapid pace than in the case of the other. The fact 
that attention does thus focalize now upon one and then upon the 
other simply indicates the method of all human progress. Man puts 
but one foot forward at a time. 

In our search for theory the differentia of facts is reduced to a 
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minimum in order that their unifying principle may be determined. 
While, on the other hand, in our search for facts their differentiae 
are carefully distinguished in order that elemental characteristics 
may appear. Their unifying principle is put in the background, is 
reduced to a minimum. But without some background, it is ob- 
vious that they would be simply unrelated and arbitrary. 

The method of reason, therefore, the true logic, is simultaneously 
inductive and deductive. It is stereoscopic. Fact and theory, when 
they appear as such, appear in organic relatedness. They are vital. 
Until they do so appear there is neither fact nor theory. The situa- 
tion is problematic. 

Of the present status of the logic of the social sciences we may 
say, then, that it is reactionary, and not functional. In attempting 
to avoid the errors into which a past historical period had fallen in 
its state of degeneracy, the pendulum has swung to the extreme of 
denying any validity to a notable method once held as valid. In- 
stead of determining its positive elements, its validity has been de- 
nied without any adequate analysis of its psychological nature. 
There seems to be a need for a psychology of logic. 

In this connection, sociologists might find material for reflection 
in the statements of the experience of psychologists with the scien- 
tific method. Professor James, calling attention to the dearth of 
definitive results, says: 

"In the light of some of the expectations that are abroad con- 
cerning the 'new psychology,' it is instructive to read the unusually 
candid confession of its founder, Wundt, after his thirty years of 
laboratory experience : . . . Well, has our experimental self -observa- 
tion, so understood, already accomplished aught of importance ? No 
general answer to this question can be given, because in the unfinished 
state of our science there is, even inside of the experimental lines of 
inquiry, no universally accepted body of psychologic doctrine." * 

Again he says: 

"In my humble opinion there is no. 'new psychology' worthy 
of the name. There is nothing but the old psychology which began 
with Locke's time, plus a little physiology of the brain and senses 
and theory of evolution, and a few refinements of introspective de- 
tail.'" 

And again: 

"It is indeed strange to hear people talk triumphantly of the 
'New Psychology'; and write 'Histories of Psychology,' when into 
the real elements and forces which the word covers not the first 
glimpse of clear insight exists." "A string of raw facts; a little 

8 'Talks on Psychology,' p. 20-21. 

* Wm. James : ' Talks to Teachers,' p. 7. 
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gossip and wrangle about opinions; a little classification and gen- 
eralization on the mere descriptive level; a strong prejudice that we 
have states of mind, and that our brain conditions them : but not a 
single law in the sense in which physics shows us laws, not a single 
proposition from which any consequence can causally be deduced. 
. . . The Galileo and the Lavoisier of psychology will be famous men 
indeed when they come, as come they some day surely will, or past 
successes are no index to the future. When they do come, however, 
the necessities of the case will make them 'metaphysical.' Mean- 
while the best way in which we can facilitate their advent is to un- 
derstand how great is the darkness in which we grope, and never to 
forget that the natural-science assumptions with which we started 
are provisional and revisable things."* 

From these statements it appears that the outcome of the appli- 
cation of scientific laboratory methods has not yielded to psycholo- 
gists those definitive data which might serve even suggestively to 
indicate the broader fundamental principles which they had hoped 
would prove to be ultimate. 

Principles, theories, generalizations and syntheses are recognized 
to be the derivatives of a different mode of approach, or, at least, 
of a mode of approach which involves the insight of the metaphysi- 
cian. The product of scientific investigation in the form of an ever- 
increasing bulk of data has only brought more clearly to conscious- 
ness our utter dependence upon constructive talent for the deduc- 
tion of fundamental principles. In no department of knowledge 
can this fact be overlooked ; and this recorded experience of psychol- 
ogists ought at least to be regarded as a datum in the consideration 
of methodological procedure. 

What the sociologists are waiting for is precisely the correlating 
a priori mind which can see, by reason of its freedom from thraldom 
to the multitudinous details of the science, those fundamental and 
determinative principles which, when they shall have been formu- 
lated, will obtain general credence. The positivism of gnostics sug- 
gested the relativism of agnostics. And it may be that, similarly, 
the positivism of sociologists may bring about the reactionary atti- 
tude of relativism regarding sociological facts and principles, than 
which no more baneful position is conceivable, involving as it does 
the whole realm of morals. 

Reverting to the second definition given by Professor Giddings, 
while, on the one hand, there is the explicit statement of a definite 
purpose to "get away from 'a priori' theorizing," there is, on the 
other hand, the admission that what is sought is 'knowledge, even 
though of a modest sort, falling short of philosophy.' 

5 James: 'Briefer Course,' pp. 468, ff. Italics are ours. 
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It would seem that the 'a priori theorizing' is the chief corner- 
stone whose rejection has necessitated this 'falling short of philoso- 
phy. ' Until a priori and a posteriori are seen to be but names for 
the difference in the position of the stress in the relation of fact and 
theory in the process of the discovery of the truth, little progress can 
be hoped for in any science, and least of all in the correlation and 
interpretation of the confused and confusing data of sociology. 

That there is a place for the a priori in sociology is coming more 
acutely to consciousness with the rapidly accumulating data gath- 
ered by a host of investigators into social facts and phenomena. 
And we may say, in the words of Professor James, concerning the 
minds that shall establish the new science, 'the necessities of the 
case will make them metaphysical. ' The metaphysicians of the new 
science will, however, have profited by the progress in logical method 
both inductive and deductive; their attitude being characterized by 
its comprehensiveness and not by the deliberate exclusion of any 
method which has proved serviceable in reaching results. 

Alban D. Soeensen. 

Colby College. 

DISCUSSION 
PRAGMATISM 1 

MR. F. C. S. SCHILLER, of Oxford University, continues to 
be at once the most pugnacious and the most facetious pro- 
tagonist of pragmatism. In his preface to his latest work he 
chronicles what would seem to be epoch-making events in the his- 
tory of this theory, viz., Professor James's clear enunciation of it 
in 1879 and his own later discovery (date not given) that he had 
been talking pragmatism as far back as 1892 without knowing it. 
Now he knows it and he tells us that pragmatism is the application 
to the theory of knowledge of a 'greater and more sovereign prin- 
ciple,' viz., Humanism, which Mr. Schiller knows 'to be habitual' 
in William James and himself, but 'which seems to be sporadic and 
inchoate in many others.' Since I am concerned here only with 
the pragmatic view of knowledge, it may suffice to say that Human- 
ism is 'the philosophic attitude which, without wasting thought 
upon attempts to construct experience a priori, is content to take 
human experience as the clue to the world of human experience.' 2 

1 ' Humanism. Philosophical Essays,' F. C. S. Schiller, pp. xxv + 297. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1903 ; ' Pragmatism as a Philosophic Method, Irving 
King, Philosophical Review, Vol. XII., No. 5 (Sept. 1903), pp. 510-524. See 
also ' Studies in Logical Theory,' John Dewey and others, Chicago, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1903. 

2 ' Humanism,' pp. xix-xx. 



